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Two  Styles  of  Governing: 
Provincial  and  State  Legislatures 


The  Canadian  and  American  systems  of 
government  are  both  democracies  modeled 
on  the  British  parliamentary  system.  Early  in 
their  political  history  both  Canada  and  the 
United  States  chose  the  federal  system,  divid- 
ing power  between  regional  and  national  gov- 
ernments and  giving  them  their  own  areas  of 
jurisdiction.  In  spite  of  their  similarities, 
however,  the  Canadian  parliamentary  system 
contrasts  sharply  with  the  American 
presidential  system. 

The  Constitution 

The  Canadian  Constitution  of  1867  estab- 
lished a national  government  to  accommodate 
a small  population  spread  over  a vast  terri- 
tory. Provincial  government  was  limited  to 


local  or  private  matters.  Although  the  Con- 
stitution has  never  been  changed  in  this 
respect,  the  way  it  has  been  interpreted  over 
the  years  has  led  to  a gradual  increase  in 
the  power  of  the  provinces. 

In  contrast,  the  American  Constitution 
was  framed  in  1787  to  protect  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  13  original  states  and  to  pre- 
vent the  central  government  from  gaining 
too  much  power.  Each  state  was  free  to 
create  a government  within  the  framework 
of  the  Constitution.  Yet  since  1787  the  fed- 
eral government’s  areas  of  jurisdiction  have 
expanded  at  the  expense  of  the  states. 

Separation  of  Powers 

The  "powers"  of  democratic  governments 
are  the  executive,  the  legislative,  and  the 
judicial.  The  executive  branch  administers 
existing  laws  and,  through  cabinet  ministers, 
proposes  new  ones.  The  legislative  branch 
approves  laws  by  voting  on  them  in  an  as- 
sembly, and  the  judiciary  applies  the  laws 
through  the  courts. 

Provincial  and  state  governments  have  or- 
ganized these  powers  very  differently.  In 
Canada  the  areas  of  proposing,  passing,  and 
administering  laws  overlap  somewhat.  The 
Premier  and  cabinet,  the  executive,  are  the 
government  in  the  formal,  parliamentary 
sense.  They  are  also  elected  Members  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  so  they  may  vote 
on  the  laws  they  have  proposed.  The 
Premier  is  the  leader  of  the  party  holding 


the  most  seats  after  an  election,  and  cabinet 
ministers  are  appointed  from  members  of 
that  party.  Ministers  are  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering government  departments  and  the 
laws  guiding  them. 

The  executive  cannot  govern  without  the 
approval  of  a majority  in  the  Assembly.  If  a 
major  policy  or  law  is  defeated,  the  govern- 
ment must  resign  and  call  an  election. 

Because  the  executive  must  answer  to  the 
whole  Assembly  and  ultimately  to  the  voters, 
we  call  the  Canadian  system  responsible 
government. 

In  the  United  States,  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches  are  completely  separate. 

The  Governor  provides  leadership  but  does 
not  actually  make  the  laws.  Instead,  elected 
members  of  the  state  Legislature  make  the 
laws  and  the  Governor  administers  them. 
Moreover,  the  Governor  is  not  a member  of 
the  House  but  is  elected  separately,  and  the 
cabinet  is  appointed  by  the  Governor  but 
does  not  include  members  of  the  Legislature. 
The  total  separation  of  powers  is  what  most 
distinguishes  the  American  from  the 
Canadian  system  of  government. 

The  Legislative  Assembly 

All  provincial  Canadian  legislatures  are 
unicameral,  meaning  that  there  is  only  one 
body  of  elected  representatives.  In  Alberta 
this  body  is  called  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

In  the  United  States,  all  legislatures  except 
Nebraska’s  are  bicameral.  That  is,  two  bodies 
of  representatives  are  elected:  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate. 

The  Person  at  the  Top 

Canada  and  its  provinces  recognize  the 
British  monarch  as  the  symbolic  head  of  state, 
while  real  power  is  held  by  the  head  of  gov- 
ernment (the  Premier  or  Prime  Minister)  and 
cabinet.  In  Canadian  provinces  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  is  appointed  by  the  Prime 
Minister  to  represent  the  monarch,  and  gives 
Royal  Assent  to  legislation,  opens  and  closes 
sessions  of  the  Legislature,  and  accepts  the 
Premier’s  resignation  if  the  government  is 
defeated  in  the  Assembly. 


In  the  United  States  the  head  of  state 
and  the  head  of  government  are  one  and 
the  same;  that  is,  the  Governor.  The  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  is  elected,  presides  over 
the  state  Senate,  and  fills  in  for  the  Gover- 
nor in  the  Governor’s  absence. 

Elections 

A Premier  must  call  a general  election 
once  every  five  years  or  less.  Although  vot- 
ers choose  only  the  candidates  in  their  own 
constituencies  and  do  not  directly  choose 
their  Premier,  usually  the  real  competition 
is  between  the  leaders  of  the  various  politi- 
cal parties.  Often  an  election  centres  on  a 
particular  issue,  and  each  party’s  position 
becomes  a major  consideration  for  the 
voter. 

Terms  of  office  in  state  legislatures  are 
fixed,  and  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature 
are  elected  separately.  The  Governor  is 
elected  by  the  whole  state,  while  members 
of  the  Legislature  are  chosen  by  their  own 
districts.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the  Governor 
to  belong  to  a political  party  different  from 
that  of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate. 

The  Party  System 

Political  parties  play  an  important  role  in 
both  provincial  and  state  legislatures. 
However,  their  role  in  Canadian  politics  is 
clearer.  In  the  Canadian  system  the  survival 
of  the  government  depends  on  party  unity. 
Party  discipline  prevents  members  of  the 
Assembly  from  publicly  criticizing  their  par- 
ty or  voting  against  its  policies  or  decisions. 
If  government  members  vote  against  a gov- 
ernment proposal,  it  can  be  defeated.  The 
defeat  of  a major  government  proposal  is  a 
vote  of  nonconfidence,  resulting  in  the  fall 
of  the  government  and  an  election  call. 

In  the  American  system  the  party  affilia- 
tion of  elected  representatives  is  less  ob- 
vious. They  frequently  support  their  local 
interests  rather  than  a party  line,  and  the 
Governor  does  not  necessarily  control  the 
Legislature,  even  if  the  Governor’s  party  has 
a majority  of  seats. 


